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INTRODUCTION 


"It  was  the  best  of  times;  it  was  the  worst  of  times." 
With  these  memorable  words,  the  novelist  Charles  Dickens  began 
his  tale  of  the  French  Revolution  whose  bicentennial  was 
celebrated  this  summer.   In  many  ways  Dickens'  characterization 
of  European  society  two  hundred  years  ago  might  aptly  describe 
our  condition  in  Massachusetts  today.   On  the  one  hand,  our 
economy  remains  basically  healthy;  unemployment  is  among  the 
lowest  in  the  country;  and  Wall  Street  stock  prices  reflect  a 
mood  of  buoyant  optimism.   On  the  other  hand,  state  government 
continues  to  struggle  with  a  very  serious  fiscal  problem  which 
has  affected  every  service  the  Commonwealth  offers  its  citizens 
—  including,  of  course,  higher  education. 

The  present  state  of  funding  for  our  public  system  of 
higher  education  is  not  a  pleasant  one.   Appropriations  for  our 
system  of  institutions  are  $30  million  lower  than  last  year; 
Scholarships  have  been  reduced,  and  Regents'  reserves,  including 
such  important  initiatives  as  the  School/College  Collaborative 
and  Challenge  Grants,  have  not  been  funded. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  tempting  to  postpone 
further  initiatives  and  adopt  a  holding  position,  awaiting  a 
more  inviting  climate  for  pursuing  our  past  initiatives  as  well 
as  for  undertaking  new  projects.   Tempting,  but  wrong.   The 
policies  and  initiatives  we  have  undertaken  cannot  be  subject  to 
the  fluctuations  of  the  economy  or  even  the  difficulties  of  the 
government  which  provides  us  with  most  of  our  resources.   Our 
direction  must  be  the  same,  because  our  policies  are  the  same. 
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The  test  of  good  policies,  like  the  test  of  a  good  plan  of 
action,  is  that  they  remain  effective  even  under  difficult 
circumstances.  Similarly,  the  test  of  a  strong  college, 
university,  or  higher  education  system  is  its  ability  to  maintain 
its  self-confidence  and  its  standards  in  the  face  of  adversity. 
I  believe  that  we  are  ready  to  meet  those  tests. 

Despite  our  recent  financial  difficulties,  we  must  be 
mindful  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches'  commitment  to 
public  higher  education  over  the  last  decade.   In  Fiscal  1987, 
Massachusetts  ranked  second  in  the  nation  in  appropriations  per 
student  and  has  moved  from  nearly  last  place  to  a  middle  rank  in 
appropriations  per  capita.   Our  faculty  salaries  are  now  highly 
competitive,  and  our  Scholarship  Program  is  among  the  most 
vigorous  in  the  nation. 

We  have  responded  to  this  commitment.  Virtually  every 
indicator  of  quality  and  accessibility  shows  marked,  and  in  some 
instances  extraordinary,  improvement.   For  example,  the  value  of 
our  research  and  educational  grants  has  nearly  tripled  in  this 
decade.   SAT  scores  of  public  college  freshmen  have  risen  2.5 
times  above  the  gain  across  the  country.   In  contrast  to  the 
national  picture,  minority  enrollment  is  up  substantially,  and  we 
have  made  equally  impressive  gains  in  the  employment  of  women  and 
minority  faculty  and  staff. 

We  in  public  higher  education  know  our  strengths. 
I  believe,  too,  that  those  whose  support  we  seek,  in  government, 
business,  and  the  broader  community,  are  increasingly  impressed 
with  our  real  achievements,  which  now  must  be  documented  by  a 
variety  of  measures,  including  formal  assessment  procedures. 
They  share  with  us,  more  and  more,  the  expectation  of  excellence 
in  our  services  to  our  students,  the  state,  and  the  world  of 
learning. 
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This  hard-won  sense  of  expectation  cannot  be  preserved  by 
defensive  measures  and  by  retreating  into  bureaucratic  routine. 
During  the  year  ahead,  our  overriding  purpose  must  be  to  continue 
our  progress  toward  excellence,  using  the  resources  and 
opportunities  available  to  us.   I  intend  to  vigorously  pursue 
initiatives  in  six  general  areas  —  areas  that  will  be  described 
in  detail  in  the  following  pages  with  an  outline  of  the  steps  to 
be  completed  during  this  year.   The  first  of  these  initiatives  is 
to  develop  the  new  long-range  plan  for  public  higher  education. 
A  second  initiative,  especially  critical  at  this  time,  is  to 
design  new  approaches  to  funding  our  public  system.   A  third  is 
student  retention  and  graduation,  with  special  attention  to 
minority  student  achievement.   A  fourth  initiative  is  determining 
ways  in  which  we  can  become  more  cost  effective  in  delivering 
programs  of  excellence  to  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 
A  fifth  is  the  development  of  a  sorely-needed  Minority  Fellowship 
Program;  finally,  as  suggested  earlier,  I  am  determined  that  we 
shall  begin  to  assess  more  formally  our  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
documenting  what  we  do  well,  but  also  recognizing  our 
shortcomings  and  determining  to  overcome  them.   Part  of  that 
assessment  will  be  to  begin  discussion  with  each  of  the  sectors 
of  higher  education  about  the  best  way  to  assess  institutional 
performance  to  prepare  ourselves,  not  only  to  expect  excellence, 
but  to  reward  it  as  well. 


DEVELOPING  THE  NEW  LONG-RANGE  PLAN 


Our  long-range  planning  effort  has  been  under  way  for  more 
than  a  year;  it  has  moved  quietly,  but  we  have  made  substantial 
progress.   Last  spring,  in  a  report  titled  System  and  Campus: 
A  Structure  for  Excellence.  I  offered  some  general  thoughts  on 
the  future  of  Massachusetts  public  higher  education.   The 
underlying  premise  of  the  report  was  that  the  maturing  of  our 
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public  colleges  and  universities  carries  important  implications 
for  the  system  as  a  whole  and  for  its  central  board,  as  well  as 
on  the  campuses.  The  Board  of  Regents  was  created  for  a  system 
perceived  to  be  made  up  of  generally  weak  institutions;  whether 
or  not  that  was  true  a  decade  ago,  it  is  emphatically  not  true 
today.  We  have  a  different  kind  of  system,  and  it  needs  a 
different  kind  of  leadership  and  coordination. 

My  first  step  in  following  through  on  System  and  Campus  was 
to  reorganize  the  staff  of  the  Regents'  office  to  better  reflect 
and  represent  the  realities  of  the  system.   The  new  organization 
will  make  our  office  more  responsive  to  campus  concerns  in  day- 
to-day  administration.   We  have,  for  example,  already  established 
"segmental  teams,"  with  individual  staff  members  assigned  as 
specialists  to  those  units.   We  are  also  working  with  the 
presidents  and  chancellors  to  improve  our  communication  with  the 
campuses,  and  are  extending  this  effort  to  recognize  the  key  role 
of  trustees  as  well.   I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  recently  met 
with  the  newly  formed  council  of  university  presidents,  which  is 
parallel  to  those  representing  the  state  colleges  and  community 
colleges,  and  will  be  meeting  regularly  with  the  trustees. 

The  new  organization  will  also  support  effective  planning 
for  the  system  as  a  whole.   At  this  stage  of  the  planning 
process,  we  are  "doing  it  ourselves"  within  the  public  higher 
education  system.   Rather  than  appointing  a  special  blue-ribbon 
commission  or  another  ad  hoc  statewide  task  force,  we  are  moving 
forward  with  an  internal  approach  that  takes  full  advantage  of 
the  expertise  and  experience  of  individuals  within  the  system  as 
well  as  the  Regents'  staff  and  the  Board  itself.   The  Regents' 
staff  has  already  met  with  presidents  and  chancellors,  and  will 
be  working  closely  with  special  planning  groups  from  each  of  the 
three  segments. 
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To  develop  the  new  long-range  plan,  key  issues  have  been 
grouped  into  five  clusters:   missions  and  changing  state  context; 
financing  public  higher  education;  human  resources; 
institutional/system  effectiveness  and  leadership;  and 
governmental  relations.   Because  missions  are  the  driving  force 
for  the  other  issues,  they  will  be  considered  first.   Each 
planning  group  will  review  the  "generic"  missions  (teaching, 
research,  and  public  service)  of  its  segment  and  their  place 
within  the  system  of  public  higher  education  as  a  whole. 
Consideration  of  these  issues  must  be  informed  by  an 
understanding  of  the  changing  demographic,  economic,  and 
political  circumstances  of  the  Commonwealth.   The  groups  will 
also  consider  specific  issues  that  relate  to  the  generic  missions 
of  their  respective  segment.   For  example,  the  community  colleges 
will  consider  their  responsibilities  for  the  diverse  groups  who 
seek  their  educational  services  and  the  balance  between 
occupational  and  transfer  programs.   The  state  colleges  will 
consider  issues  dealing  with  the  quality  of  instruction  and  with 
the  development  of  the  mission  and  character  of  individual 
institutions.   And  the  universities  will  consider  issues  dealing 
with  clarifying  the  missions  of  individual  institutions  and  with 
how  best  to  carry  out  those  missions  without  unnecessary  program 
duplication. 

1.  Between  now  and  early  1990,  special  planning  groups 
representing  each  of  the  segments  will  consider  the 
above  issues.   Working  with  the  Regents'  staff,  each 
group  will  develop  a  planning  process  that  is 
appropriate  to  the  issues  being  considered. 

2.  In  early  1990,  each  planning  group  will  present  a 
report  to  the  Regents'  Committee  on  Academic  Policy  and 
Planning. 
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3.  At  that  time,  the  Regents'  Committee  will  establish  a 
systemwide  planning  group  comprising  individuals  from 
the  business  community  as  well  as  Regents,  trustees, 
presidents,  and  others  from  within  the  higher  education 
community. 

4.  The  systemwide  group  will  review  the  mission  of  the 
system  of  public  higher  education  as  a  whole  and  the 
reports  of  the  three  segmental  planning  groups.   The 
goal  is  to  create  a  framework  within  which  each  campus 
can  develop  a  mission  and  character  that  reflects  its 
individual  identity,  its  role  within  its  segment,  and 
its  place  (regional  and  programmatic)  within  the  higher 
education  system  as  a  whole. 

5.  During  the  year  we  will  also  begin  work  on  the  second 
cluster  of  issues,  financing  public  higher  education. 
Both  the  timing  and  the  approach  taken  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  progress  of  the  segmental  groups  and  the 
systemwide  planning  group  in  dealing  with  mission- 
related  issues. 


FINANCING  THE  PUBLIC  SYSTEM 


The  system  of  public  higher  education  in  Massachusetts 
enjoyed  explosive  growth  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  but  as  the  State's  economic  picture  began  to  worsen, 
funding  for  our  public  colleges  and  universities  has 
significantly  declined. 

In  Fiscal  1984,  Massachusetts  reached  second  in  the 
nation  in  terms  of  two-year  appropriation  increases.   In  each 
consecutive  year  through  Fiscal  1986,  we  ranked  in  the  top 
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quarter  nationally  while  remaining  first  in  the  New  England 
Region.   Increased  funding  was  primarily  devoted  to  two 
objectives:   raising  faculty  salaries  to  competitive  rates 
and  developing  a  quality  scholarship  assistance  program  that 
would  serve  needy  students  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  Fiscal  1989  and  1990,  however,  state  appropriations 
declined  from  previous  years.   After  months  of  protracted 
negotiations  and  differing  revenue  projects,  the  Legislature 
passed  a  Fiscal  1990  budget  totaling  $12.3  billion.   Stating 
the  budget  was  out  of  balance,  the  Governor  subsequently  vetoed 
$250  million  and  withheld  an  additional  $241  million. 

The  somber  impact  of  these  reductions  on  higher  education 
has  been  felt  throughout  the  system.   Of  the  $755.2  million 
approved  by  the  Legislature  for  Higher  Education,  the  Governor 
vetoed  $22.1  million  and  withheld  $16.7  million,  a  total  cut  of 
$38.8  million.   The  total  amount  of  funds  available  in  1990  are 
$716.3  million,  a  5  percent  reduction  from  the  previous  year's 
appropriation.   The  Regents  tuition  retention  program  will  help 
mitigate  our  losses,  but  the  original  purpose  of  tuition 
retention  —  to  inspire  excellence  —  will  once  again  be 
deferred. 

Losses  in  the  Fiscal  1990  budget  have  affected  several 
specified  areas.   First  and  foremost,  the  institutions'  general 
operating  budgets  were  cut  $30  million,  causing  students  to  be 
turned  away,  many  sections  to  be  cancelled,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  faculty  and  professional  slots  to  be  frozen.   The 
Regents'  Scholarship  Program  was  reduced,  the  School/College 
Collaborative  Program  ($2  million)  was  eliminated,  and  Funds  for 
Disadvantaged  Student  Programs  were  cut  from  $6.6  million  to  $5.9 
million.   Funds  for  academic  libraries  were  reduced  $500,000  — 
this  over  an  already  seriously  reduced  budget  for  library 
materials.   The  University  of  Massachusetts  Cooperative  Extension 
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program  was  reduced  from  $4.7  million  to  $3  million,  requiring 
numerous  layoffs. 

The  downward  trend  began  in  Fiscal  1989.   Net 
appropriations,  i.e.,  after  reversions,  for  campus  operations 
decreased  1.1  percent.   The  drop  in  Fiscal  1990  is  double  that 
of  the  previous  year.   While  reductions  of  1  percent  to  2  percent 
may  seem  manageable,  when  the  impact  of  inflation  and  other 
state-mandated  chargebacks  that  had  to  be  absorbed  within  these 
declining  budgets  are  added,  the  true  effect  emerges.  To  make 
matters  worse,  mandated  savings  and  reversions  have  typically 
occurred  in  mid-semester  long  after  students  have  already  been 
enrolled. 

Campuses  have  done  their  best  to  meet  mandated  savings  while 
protecting  core  services.   Termination  of  employees  has  taken 
place  only  as  a  last  resort.   The  morale  of  our  system  is  of 
paramount  importance  at  this  juncture  —  this  is  not  the  time  to 
turn  away  those  we  worked  so  hard  to  recruit. 

The  effect  on  campus  operating  budgets  should  alarm  us. 
Expenditures  for  salaries  absorb  an  overwhelming  share  of 
operating  budgets  today,  leaving  minimal  funds  for  equipment  and 
other  support  needs.   In  Fiscal  1981,  salaries  accounted  for  79.2 
percent  of  the  total  campus  budget.   In  1990,  that  share  has 
increased  to  86.7  percent. 

To  address  these  issues  we  have  undertaken  the  following 
steps  associated  with  the  Fiscal  1991  budget: 

1.   The  Commonwealth's  new  fiscal  realities  dictate  that 
public  higher  education  be  more  assiduous  than  ever  in 
assessing  its  needs,  setting  its  priorities,  and  making 
its  case  for  adequate  resources.   We  are  now  in  the 
third  year  of  declining  base  budgets,  and  we  foresee 
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continued  austerity  for  Fiscal  1991  and  probably  beyond. 
Therefore,  restoration  of  funding  for  campus  support 
costs  will  be  a  primary  focus  in  our  Fiscal  1991  budget 
request. 

In  past  years,  the  budget  process  was  typically  divided 
into  two  phases:   Maintenance  and  Special  Funding. 
Because  of  the  grave  condition  of  our  budget 
allocations,  the  1991  budget  will  not  include  requests 
for  special  funds  but  will  address  funding  inequities. 
To  that  end,  I  have  proposed  that  a  $20  million  pool, 
The  Primary  Mission  Fund,  be  made  available  for  campus 
requests.  The  purpose  of  the  Primary  Mission  Fund  is 
principally  to  address  inequitable  distributions  arising 
from  historical  circumstances,  enrollment  shifts,  or 
other  long-term  structural  factors.   Strong 
consideration  will  also  be  given  to  programs 
demonstrating  successful  performance  and  merit. 

The  Primary  Mission  Fund  represents  the  first  step 
towards  performance  budgeting  by  establishing  an 
equitable  baseline  from  which  to  make  performance-based 
judgments.   During  the  year  ahead,  while  preparing  and 
defending  the  strongest  possible  budget  request,  it  is 
also  my  intention  to  begin  the  discussion  that  will  move 
public  higher  education  towards  budgeting  based,  in 
part,  on  achievements  toward  educational  excellence. 


RETENTION,  6R2a)UATION,  AND  MINORITY  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 


As  a  nation,  we  have  placed  our  faith  in  education  as  the 
common  good  for  individuals,  groups,  and  the  society  as  a  whole 
Never  has  this  reliance  been  more  pertinent.   Only  through 
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improving  the  quality  of  education  received  by  all  our  citizens, 
especially  minorities,  is  there  a  real  chance  for  our  collective 
future  to  be  bright.   There  is  no  longer  any  alternative  but  to 
improve  high  school  graduation  rates,  college  enrollment  and 
graduation  rates,  and  the  numbers  who  go  on  to  graduate  and 
professional  school  among  our  minority  population. 

In  the  next  decade,  only  a  small  proportion  of  new  entrants 
to  the  labor  market  will  be  white  males;  females  and  minorities 
will  make  up  the  rest.  Among  these  new  workers  will  be  many 
immigrants  whose  fundamental  problem  will  be  the  ability  to 
function  —  to  learn  —  in  English.   By  the  year  2000,  more  than 
20  percent  of  all  employed  persons  will  be  people  of  color,  and 
the  proportion  will  double  after  a  second  decade.   Two 
contrasting  facts  bring  these  trends  into  sharp  perspective: 
first,  it  is  widely  understood  that  the  kind  of  workforce  that 
will  undergird  our  economy  must  be  well-educated,  problem- 
solvers,  thinkers,  persons  who  not  only  adapt  to  rapid 
technological  change  but  who  themselves  contribute  to  that 
change;  second,  the  sector  of  our  population  that  will  be 
tomorrow's  workers  are  the  very  ones  who  have  traditionally 
suffered  from  educational  disadvantage.   For  example,  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  black  and  Hispanic  Americans  live  in  cities, 
with  all  the  attendant  problems  of  urban  education,  and  almost 
one-third  come  from  families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level. 

Another  essential  area  for  change  is  the  presence  of 
minorities  and  women  in  faculty  and  administrative  roles.   Sadly, 
the  percentage  of  black  faculty  on  American  campuses  dropped  from 
4.4  percent  in  1977  to  4.2  percent  in  1985.   At  community 
colleges,  where  most  minority  students  are  enrolled,  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  faculty  are  blacks  and  other  minorities. 
Minorities  and  women  faculty  are  more  heavily  represented  at  the 
lowest  ranks.   The  message  is  not  very  encouraging  for  students 
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from  these  groups  whom  we  would  like  to  recruit  into  doctoral 
education  so  that  they  may  become  the  faculty  of  the  future. 
Moreover,  minority  participation  in  doctoral  education  is 
particularly  low  in  the  fields  that  will  be  most  needed  in  the 
next  decade:   business,  computer  science,  and  the  health 
sciences.   The  problem  is  a  national  one,  but  our  public 
universities  in  Massachusetts  need  to  contribute  more  to  the 
solution. 

Increasing  the  enrollment  of  minority  students  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  is  essential.   Nationally,  high  school 
graduation  rates  are  increasing  among  minorities  but  still  remain 
substantially  lower  than  the  rate  for  all  students.  The  number  of 
black  and  Hispanic  students  graduating  from  high  school  grew 
between  1971  and  1985,  but  at  only  a  fraction  of  their  percentage 
of  growth  in  the  population  as  a  whole;  in  contrast,  the  numbers 
of  white  18-24-year-olds  actually  declined  in  the  same  period 
while  their  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  increased. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  statewide  annual  dropout  rate  from 
1987  to  1989  was  5.4  percent,  while  the  comparable  figure  for 
blacks  was  10.6  percent  and  for  Hispanics,  14.4  percent. 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  dropouts  were  from  urban  schools.   While 
Massachusetts  school  dropout  figures  compare  favorably  with 
national  figures,  the  gap  between  whites  and  minorities  and 
between  suburban  and  urban  schools  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Even  more  alarming  is  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
minority  high  school  graduates  who  go  on  to  college.  In  197  5, 
32  percent  of  blacks  and  35.4  percent  of  Hispanics  who  graduated 
from  high  school  enrolled  in  college;  by  1985,  these  percentages 
had  dropped  to  26  percent  for  both  groups.   The  gap  is  widening 
even  as  the  nation  becomes  aware  of  its  dependence  on  its  black 
and  Hispanic  population  for  an  educated  workforce. 
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There  is  an  inescapable  responsibility  for  our  colleges  and 
universities:   to  ensure  that  Massachusetts  students  remain  in 
college,  graduate,  and  receive  a  quality  education.   Although  our 
public  colleges  and  universities  enroll  a  slightly  higher 
percentage  of  minorities  than  their  representation  in  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole  (9.3  percent  versus  8.3  percent),  in 
contrast  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  news  is  not  all  good. 
For  one  thing,  minority  students'  rate  of  degree  completion  is 
lower  than  their  enrollment  level.   State  colleges  awarded  the 
smallest  number  of  degrees  to  black  and  Hispanic  students  and 
almost  three  times  as  many  pre-baccalaureate  certificates  as 
baccalaureate  degrees  were  awarded  to  minority  students.   In  a 
bright  spot,  in  Massachusetts  public  universities  minorities 
receiving  doctoral  degrees  (8.5  percent)  were  higher  than  the 
overall  percentage  of  minority  awards  (6.1  percent)  and  higher 
than  the  national  average  (7.9  percent).   Undoubtedly,  the  focus 
must  be  on  increasing  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  minorities 
who  earn  baccalaureate  degrees. 

Neither  can  graduate  education  be  ignored.   Nationally,  the 
percentage  of  minorities  in  graduate  and  professional  schools 
is  below  their  representation  in  undergraduate  enrollment  and 
appears  to  be  going  down.   The  fields  are  unevenly  represented 
as  well:  most  doctorates  awarded  to  blacks,  for  example,  are 
in  education  and  the  social  sciences,  not  where  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  recruiting  most  new  faculty  in  the  next 
decade. 

Finally,  the  role  of  the  two-year  colleges  must  be 
emphasized.   Community  colleges  account  for  half  of  the  minority 
enrollment  in  public  higher  education  and  half  of  the  degrees  and 
certificates  awarded.  Given  the  projected  growth  in  this  segment 
of  the  population,  community  colleges  will  continue  to  enroll  a 
disproportionate  number  of  minority  students.   Minority  students 
who  achieve  baccalaureate  and  advanced  degrees  in  future  years 
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are,  therefore,  likely  to  have  begun  their  undergraduate 
education  at  a  community  college.  These  community  colleges  have 
an  awesome  responsibility:   to  furnish  their  students  who  aspire 
to  transfer  with  the  skills  and  orientation  that  will  maximize 
their  ability  to  further  their  education  at  upper-division  level 
—  and  beyond.   I  am  encouraged  by  the  provisions  of  the  report 
of  the  Undergraduate  Experience  last  spring,  setting  standards 
for  college  level  study  for  all  postsecondary  education  and 
calling  for  basic  skills  assessment,  mandatory  developmental 
education,  and  requisite  support  services  that  will  give  every 
student  the  assistance  needed  to  succeed.   I  look  forward  to  new 
kinds  of  collaboration  between  two-  and  four-year  institutions 
that  will  help  students  find  the  appropriate  path,  and  that  will 
reduce  credits  earned  but  not  counted  toward  baccalaureate 
education  due  to  inadequate  planning  and  advisement. 

To  address  the  above  issues  in  Fiscal  1990,  the  following 
items  will  be  on  my  Year  Ahead  agenda. 

1.  Study  of  Student  Services 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  the  work  leading  to  the  report 
of  the  Undergraduate  Experience  last  year  was  the 
recognition  of  the  irreplaceable  functions  of  student 
services  in  promoting  student  success.   During  the  year 
ahead,  we  will  engage  in  a  review  of  student  services 
with  particular  emphasis  on  those  activities  that 
have  significant  impact  on  students'  achievement  in 
undergraduate  education. 

2.  English  as  a  Second  Language 

The  public  higher  education  enterprise  has  been  very 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  Massachusetts  residents  whose 
lack  of  facility  with  the  English  language,  in  both 
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spoken  and  written  forms,  interfere  with  their  ability 
to  function  as  productive  members  of  the  community. 
Academic  policy  regarding  English  as  a  Second  Language 
(ESL) ,  however,  is  yet  to  be  established.   This  "spin 
off"  of  the  Undergraduate  Experience  will  be  addressed 
by  a  statewide  working  group,  with  a  reporting  deadline 
of  June  1990. 

3 .    Minority  Student  Achievement  and  Graduation  Rates 

To  ensure  concerted  attention  to  minority  student 
achievement  and  growth  in  the  number  of  minority  faculty 
and  administrators,  we  have  reorganized  duties  within 
Academic  Policy  and  Planning  and  created  a  position, 
that  of  Director  of  Academic  Opportunity,  with  full-time 
responsibilities  for  issues  related  to  minority  student 
achievement. 

Over  the  coming  year,  we  will  expand  the  collaborative 
programs  based  on  the  Teacher  Education  project  funded 
by  the  State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers 
(SHEEO) .   The  goals  is  to  link  two-  and  four-year 
institutions  in  activities  aimed  at  increasing 
transfer  from  community  colleges  to  state  colleges  and 
universities  in  selected  fields  where  minorities  are 
underrepresented  and  where  need  for  faculty  replacement 
will  be  strong  in  future  years. 

Additionally,  we  will  undertake  a  study  of  minority 
students'  experiences  within  the  college  or  university 
environment.   The  objective  will  be  the  development  of 
Board  of  Regents  policy  (beyond  the  policy  on  racism 
completed  last  year)  to  improve  the  academic  and  non- 
academic  life  of  minority  students. 
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In  developing  the  Regents'  new  long-range  plan,  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  issues  dealing  with 
increasing  minority  student  achievement  and  graduation 
rates,  and  expanding  the  number  of  minority  faculty  and 
administrators.   Each  institution  will  be  asked  to 
develop  strategies  for  recruiting  and  retaining  minority 
students.   These  strategies  should  be  comprehensive  and 
should  include  appropriate  linkages  with  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

To  facilitate  early  implementation  of  campus  strategies 
in  this  area,  I  propose  that  the  Disadvantaged  Students 
Program  and  College  Success  funds  for  Fiscal  1991  be 
rolled  forward  into  campus  budgets  in  order  to  establish 
permanent  mechanisms  for  providing  minority  students  the 
necessary  academic  support  services.   Because  this  issue 
is  so  crucial,  I  will  also  seek  to  identify  new  funds  to 
support  those  campuses  that  have  developed  the  most 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  strategies. 

4 .    Assessment  of  Basic  Skills 

During  the  year  ahead,  a  major  component  of  the 
Undergraduate  Experience,  basic  skills  assessment  for 
all  entering  students,  will  begin  to  be  implemented. 
A  statewide  group  will  be  established  to  evaluate  the 
basic  skills  methodologies  being  used  or  considered  for 
use  at  the  public  colleges  and  universities  for 
comparability  and  compatibility  with  the  report's 
definitions  of  college-level  work  in  English 
composition,  reading,  and  mathematics.   The  group  will 
consist  of  faculty  and  staff  with  expertise  in  basic 
skills  assessment  and  in  tests  and  measurement,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  will  issue  guidelines  for  the 
institutions'  use  for  both  pre-  and  post-assessment. 
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5.    Transfer  of  Credit 

This  fall,  a  proposed  new  Transfer  Compact  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  presidents  and  chancellors  of  the  public 
colleges  and  universities  and  a  final  version  submitted 
to  the  Board  for  action.   This  proposal  incorporates  a 
number  of  features  that  will  ease  transfer  of  credit  for 
community  colleges  graduates  who  enroll  in  baccalaureate 
programs  at  state  colleges  and  public  universities. 

The  major  thrust  of  improved  transfer  policy  and 
procedure  is  that  transfer  students  should  not  be 
subject  to  requirements  different  from,  or  additional 
to,  those  affecting  "native"  students.   The  new  proposal 
emphasizes  this  point,  and  will  be  an  important  step 
toward  improving  transfer  opportunities  for  all 
students.   When  the  new  transfer  compact  has  been 
approved  by  the  Board,  work  will  begin  on  broad 
articulation  agreements  in  key  fields  such  as  nursing, 
engineering,  and  business. 


MAXIMIZING  OUR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 


As  previously  noted,  personnel  costs  in  the  public  higher 
education  system  are  consuming  an  ever  increasing  share  of  our 
overall  budget,  having  grown  from  79.2  percent  in  Fiscal  1981  to 
86.7  percent  in  the  current  year.   This  phenomenon  has  two  major 
causes.   First,  the  actual  dollar  outlay  for  personnel  has  risen 
sharply  as  a  result  of  salary  adjustments  under  collective 
bargaining  and  an  increase  in  the  total  workforce.   Second,  there 
has  been  an  accelerating  erosion  over  the  past  several  years  in 
the  non-personnel  subsidiary  accounts  in  our  campus  budgets.   As 
a  result,  expenditures  have  been  severely  curtailed  for  such 
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vital  institutional  needs  as  preventive  maintenance,  supplies, 
equipment,  and  library  materials. 

One  of  our  principal  objectives  in  Fiscal  1991  will  be  to 
restore  adequate  levels  of  funding  for  campus  support  costs. 
Even  if  this  effort  proves  successful,  however,  we  must  recognize 
that  personnel  expenditures  will  continue  to  consume  the  major 
share  of  our  available  funds.   To  sustain  our  progress  toward  the 
twin  goals  of  excellence  and  access,  we  must  therefore  ensure 
that  our  human  resources  are  being  employed  in  the  most  effective 
and  cost-effective  manner  possible.   If  we  are  to  expect  the 
Commonwealth's  continuing  and  increased  support,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  demonstrate  that  the  tax  dollars  spent  on  public 
higher  education  are  invested  wisely. 

During  the  coming  year,  we  will  look  at  the  utilization  of 
our  human  resources  from  two  different  but  related  perspectives. 
The  Regents'  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Public  Higher  Education 
Administration  will  focus  on  the  administrative  structures  and 
staffing  patterns  at  our  public  colleges  and  universities, 
comparing  and  contrasting  them  with  similar  institutions  across 
the  nation.   The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  will  then  consider  and 
recommend,  where  appropriate,  alternative  organizational  models 
and  staffing  patterns  that  may  be  adaptable  to  the  unique  needs 
of  our  institutions  to  maximize  the  utilization  of  their 
available  administrative  resources. 

At  the  same  time,  Regents'  staff  will  begin  an  analogous 
study  focusing  on  instructional  and  support  personnel.   This 
study  will  describe  and  document  staffing  patterns  and  practices 
for  such  personnel  in  our  system;  draw  comparisons  with 
institutions  in  other  states;  and  identify  the  academic,  legal, 
and  political  factors  that  must  be  considered  if  we  are  to 
capitalize  fully  on  the  talents  of  our  highly  skilled  workforce. 
The  results  of  this  study  will  be  shared  with  the  public  college 
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presidents  and  with  the  institutional  boards  of  trustees  for 
their  review  and  comment.   Based  on  the  study's  findings  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  presidents  and  trustees,  the  Regents'  Committee 
on  Affirmative  Action,  Personnel,  and  Labor  Relations  will  then 
consider  recommendations  designed  to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  instructional  and  support  staff  on  our 
campuses.   These  recommendations  may  include  changes  in  staffing 
patterns  and  practices,  professional  development  programs,  and 
increased  use  of  technology  to  more  effectively  use  instructional 
resources. 


COMMONWEALTH  FELLOWS  PROGRAM 


The  egalitarian  ideal  of  a  diverse  and  representative  student 
body  and  faculty  in  Massachusetts  public  higher  education  is  a 
paramount  goal  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  our  campuses. 
Achieving  a  system  that  is  representative  of  the  racial,  ethnic 
and  cultural  make-up  of  the  state's  population  will  demonstrate 
our  success  in  assuring  access  for  all. 

Despite  our  acknowledged  appreciation  of  the  value  associated 
with  creating  and  maintaining  a  system  that  is  reasonably 
representative,  the  full  achievement  of  this  objective  has  not 
yet  occurred.   This  shortcoming  is  particularly  evident  within 
the  faculty  where  the  minority  proportion,  particularly  blacks 
and  Hispanics,  remains  at  unacceptably  low  levels.   According  to 
biennial  Higher  Education  Staff  Information  Surveys  (EEO-6 
Reports) ,  we  have  experienced  some  increases  in  the  number  and 
percentage  of  minorities  in  faculty  positions  in  the  public 
system  over  the  last  ten  years.   In  1979,  the  minority 
representation  within  the  total  system's  faculty  ranks  stood  at 
6.4  percent.   Six  years  later  it  had  risen  to  7.7  percent,  which 
is  still  below  the  1985  national  figure  of  9.9  percent  for  all 
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institutions.   In  particular,  the  figures  for  black  and  Hispanic 
faculty  remain  below  both  the  national  standard  and  the 
representation  of  these  groups  in  the  Commonwealth's  population. 

Nationally,  colleges  and  universities  will  experience  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  available  faculty  as  current  faculty 
approach  the  age  of  retirement.   As  noted  earlier,  the  number  of 
minority  recipients  of  doctoral  degrees  is  rapidly  decreasing. 
These  two  trends  are  emerging  at  a  time  when  the  nation's 
population  as  well  as  its  projected  workforce  will  include 
much  larger  proportions  of  blacks  and  Hispanics.   Taken  together, 
these  projections  have  major  implications  for  the  future 
availability  of  trained  faculty  for  public  higher  education 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1987  the  Board  of  Regents  developed  a  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  a  Commonwealth  Fellows  Program.   The  program  was 
designed  to  support  the  training  of  minorities  for  faculty 
positions  within  our  colleges  and  universities.   The  program 
had  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Encourage  minorities  to  pursue  doctoral  study  in 
Massachusetts . 

2 .  Provide  financial  support  to  minorities  undertaking 
doctoral  study  at  approved  institutions  in  Massachusetts. 

3.  Increase  the  availability  of  minority  persons  qualified 
for  faculty  appointments  at  Massachusetts  state  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  program  entailed  the  awarding  of  stipends  and  loans  to 
minorities  accepted  for  study  at  selected  doctoral  institutions 
in  the  State.   In  return  for  financial  support,  fellows  would  be 
obligated,  upon  completion  of  study,  to  teach  for  a  specified 
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number  of  years  at  a  public  institution.   Funding  was  sought  from 
the  Legislature  in  1987  with  Senator  John  Olver  providing 
legislative  leadership  for  the  proposed  program.   Additionally, 
The  Education  Resources  Institute  (TERI)  had  agreed  to  provide 
administrative  and  technical  assistance  and  indicated  that  some 
minimal  financial  assistance  might  be  contributed. 

Although  these  efforts  proved  unsuccessful,  the  possibility 
that  financial  support  may  be  available  through  a  combination  of 
sources  compels  us  to  engage  in  a  subsequent  attempt.   Moreover 
the  dramatic  consequences  of  a  failure  to  train  minority  faculty 
expeditiously  in  greater  numbers  mandate  that  efforts  to  obtain 
funding  for  such  an  important  initiative  be  continued. 

This  year  we  will  continue  our  quest  to  fund  the  program 
from  several  different  sources  including  state,  private,  and 
quasi-public  sources  of  funds.   Specifically,  we  will  develop 
strategies  for  promoting  support  for  the  proposal  within  the 
Legislature,  working  extensively  with  the  black  Legislative 
Caucus,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education,  and  key  legislative 
supporters.  In  addition  to  confirming  continuation  of  the 
commitment  and  support  offered  earlier  by  TERI,  other  sources  of 
possible  funding  will  be  approached.  Proposals  and  requests  for 
funding  will  be  presented  to  foundations,  business  and  industry, 
as  well  as  existing  sources  of  funding  for  related  efforts.   The 
possibility  of  matching  funds  arrangements  will  be  considered  as 
proposals  are  presented  to  the  various  sources. 


INSTITUTIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS: 
EVALUATING  OUR  STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES 


Our  twin  goals  for  undergraduate  education,  providing 
educational  opportunity  and  quality  for  our  students,  carry 
with  them  a  corresponding  responsibility  for  evaluating  our 
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effectiveness  in  meeting  these  goals.   At  the  same  time  we  must 
assure  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the  public  system  of 
higher  education  fosters  academic  excellence  and  promotes  the 
effective  use  of  public  resources  in  meeting  the  needs  of  its 
citizens.   Assessment  provides  a  useful  tool  for  meeting  these 
obligations. 

The  emerging  concern  with  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
higher  education  comes  in  response  to  a  number  of  educational, 
social,  economic,  and  political  national  trends.   Over  the  years, 
responsibilities  of  public  higher  education  institutions  have 
expanded  to  include  developmental  education,  affirmative  action, 
continuing  education  and  retraining  of  an  already  working  adult 
population,  as  well  as  increased  attention  to  the  institution's 
impact  on  the  local  community.   Demographic  shifts  have  broadened 
the  base  of  the  "traditional"  student  population  and  created  new 
fiscal  demands  for  the  education  of  students  who  have  limited 
financial  resources.   Meanwhile,  our  society  is  grappling  with 
social  realities  and  moral  dilemmas,  and  its  need  to  make 
critical  resource  choices,  placing  even  greater  demands  on  public 
higher  education. 

These  and  other  factors  propel  us  toward  the  major  initiative 
of  evaluating  institutional  effectiveness.   The  difficult  fiscal 
times  we  confront  require  us  to  demonstrate  that  we  examine 
resources  rigorously  to  ensure  that  they  are  being  used 
effectively.   The  report  of  the  Undergraduate  Experience 
identified  a  number  of  areas  in  which  teaching  and  learning 
must  be  assessed.   The  reports  of  the  Task  Force  on  Continuing 
Education  identified  important  principles  for  addressing  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education.   We  are  now  well  positioned 
to  undertake  the  task  of  documenting  specific  accomplishments 
and  outcomes.   Our  goal  is  to  demonstrate  how  well  our  colleges 
and  universities  fulfill  their  missions  by  providing  instruction, 
improving  student  learning,  facilitating  the  future  success  of 
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their  students,  and  serving  the  educational  and  economic  needs  of 
their  communities.   Assessment,  I  believe,  provides  methods  for 
identifying  excellence  and  the  means  to  achieve  it. 

In  moving  ahead  with  assessment,  we  must  do  the  following: 

1.   Appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Evaluating  Institutional 
Effectiveness 

In  conjunction  with  the  Public  Colleges  and  Universities 
Presidents  and  Chancellors  Council,  I  will  appoint  a 
Committee  on  Evaluating  Institutional  Effectiveness  to 
develop  guidelines  for  a  comprehensive  institutional 
assessment  program  for  our  public  colleges  and 
universities.   In  addition  to  including  our  colleagues 
from  higher  education,  I  will  also  seek  members  from  the 
business  community,  labor,  secondary  education  and  other 
appropriate  state  agencies.   The  Committee  will  follow 
the  format  for  the  Regents'  long-range  planning  effort 
and  establish  segmental  study  groups. 

The  Committee's  guidelines  will  be  responsive  to  the 
following  principles: 

a.  Assessment  should  be  used  to  document  and  improve 
educational  and  institutional  performance. 

b.  Assessment  should  be  used  to  reward  excellence. 

c.  The  results  of  assessment  should  be  used  to  hold 
ourselves  (Regents  and  institutions)  accountable  in 
the  use  of  fiscal  resources  as  well  as  in  the 
delivery  of  educational  services. 

d.  Assessment  strategies  must  recognize  and  support  the 
diverse  missions  of  our  institutions. 
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e.  The  assessment  process  must  also  recognize  that  all 
of  our  institutions  seek  a  common  set  of  systemwide 
goals:   access,  diversity,  and  educational 
excellence. 

f .  The  entire  college  and  university  community  should 
be  involved  in  developing  and  implementing 
institutional  approaches  to  assessment. 

g.  Assessment  should  be  an  integral  part  of  an 
institution's  strategy  (e.g.  long-range  planning 
efforts)  to  improve  teaching  and  learning. 

h.   Assessment  should  encompass  a  broad  range  of 

procedures  (survey  methods,  testing  and  performance 
measures)  and  should  result  in  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  information. 

The  guidelines  will  identify  specific  areas  in  which  the 
Regents  would  expect  the  campuses  to  implement 
assessment  activities.   Each  college  will  be  asked  to 
develop  a  plan  which  will  define  effectiveness  measures 
for  the  following  groups:   students,  programs,  and  the 
institution  as  a  whole. 

Educational  outcomes  and  processes  will  be  assessed 
through  a  variety  of  means  and  indicators.   Some 
indicators  may  be  developed  by  individual  colleges  based 
on  statewide  definitions,  while  others  could  be  common 
indicators  suggested  by  the  Committee.   Indicators  will 
deal  with  student  progress  towards  completion  of  the 
educational  experience,  major  field  of  study,  student 
involvement  and  satisfaction,  post  collegiate 
activities,  and  an  institution's  more  general  impact 
on  a  community,  region  or  society.   Periodic  internal 
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and  public  reporting  of  the  information  will  serve  as 
a  basis  for  implementing  policies,  programs,  and 
procedures  for  improvement.   The  Committee,  Regents' 
staff  and  our  institutions  will  develop  useful  methods 
for  reporting  effectiveness  information.   The  process, 
itself,  will  be  a  continuing  one  serving  the  dual 
purposes  of  educational  improvement  as  well  as 
fulfilling  the  requirement  for  accountability.   Some 
components  of  this  effort  are  already  under  way,  such 
as  the  institutional  program  review  process  and  the 
anticipated  implementation  of  selected  recommendations 
of  the  Undergraduate  Experience . 

2.  Regents'  Survey  of  Assessment  Activities 

The  Committee  will  also  be  supplied  with  the  results  of  a 
survey  on  Institutional  Assessment  Measures  which  our 
office  will  conduct  during  the  month  of  October  1989. 
The  survey  will  identify  common  assessment  practices  at 
the  system  and  segment  levels. 

3.  Committee  and  Campus  Reports 

I  will  ask  the  Committee  to  report  its  recommendations 
to  me  by  September  1990  and  the  institutions  to  report  on 
their  plans  for  assessment  by  the  Spring  of  1991. 

*    *    *    *    * 

These  projects  together  address  the  core  elements  upon  which 
our  future  as  a  system  depends:  the  gualitv  of  our  programs;  the 
people  we  serve  and  through  whom  we  serve;  and  the  trust  the 
Commonwealth  places  in  us,  and  that  we  must  give  each  other. 
Each  individual  initiative  is  a  step  toward  defining  and  carrying 
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out  the  missions  of  the  Board  and  the  system  as  we  enter  the 
1990 's.  All  are,  therefore,  integrally  related  to  our  unifying 
commitment  for  the  coming  year:   our  steady  progress  toward 
articulating  our  system's  new  sense  of  itself  through  long-range 
planning. 

Planning  is  always  a  fundamental  responsibility  of  central 
boards  such  as  ours.   The  fact  that  we  confront  immediate 
difficulties  makes  that  responsibility  even  more  vital.   Now  is 
the  time  to  look  ahead.   In  times  like  these,  our  ability  to  move 
forward  depends  upon  our  ability  to  focus  our  efforts  and  to  use 
resources  effectively.   This,  in  turn,  requires  that  we  be  clear 
about  the  basic  mission  of  each  college  and  university,  and  of 
each  segment  of  the  system  relative  to  the  whole.   Only  then  will 
we  be  able  to  avoid  destructive  competition  between  and  within 
campuses  and  to  proceed  with  confidence  toward  long-term  goals. 
We  cannot  avoid  facing  hard  choices  —  in  the  best  of  times  or 
the  worst  of  times.   We  can,  in  good  times  and  bad,  face  them 
with  a  determination  to  base  our  decisions  on  positive  grounds. 


